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to its findings. Through such unbiased inspection the institution could 
be kept free from even the suspicion of mis-management; but laws 
along the above five lines are necessary to change the evil system which 
Missouri has inherited from its out-grown task, and preserved longer 
than any other state in our Union." 



CARE OF DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN 

MINNESOTA. 



In many respects Minnesota is better off than other states with 
regard to the care of delinquent and dependent children. But for 
some time past a considerable group of forward-looking citizens in 
that state has been conscious of numerous gaps and soft spots in both 
the public and private systems of child care. Two years ago they 
made a sturdy attempt to impress the state legislature with the need 
of a child welfare commission to prepare the way for co-ordinating 
such work in the fields of legislation and administration. The state 
Committee on Social Legislation, judges of Juvenile Courts, Minneap- 
olis Humane Society, Juvenile Protective League and many other or- 
ganizations backed the project. But owing to the unaccountable but 
passionate objections of a few legislators it failed of passage. In 
spite of that fact, perhaps because of it, social workers became the 
more convinced that a children's code and a children's commission 
were necessary. This conviction grew stronger after a meeting be- 
tween Minnesota delegates and child welfare experts from other states 
at the National Conference of Charities and Correction last May. 
Finally the Governor decided to act, and appointed a voluntary Child 
Welfare Commission to serve without expense to the state. Its func- 
tion is specifically "to revise and codify the laws of Minnesota relat- 
ing to children". Judge E. F. Waite of the Hennepin County Juve- 
nile Court is its chairman. Other members include Mr. C. E. Vasaly 
of the State Board of Control and chairman of the Boaid of Parole, 
Judge G. M. Orr of the Ramsey County Juvenile Court, G. A. Mer- 
rill, superintendent of the State Public School, T. D. O'Brien. J. B. 
Sanborn, Otto W. Davis, A. L. Ward, Rabbi Rypins, Miss Agnes 
Peterson, Mrs. Robbins Gilman and Mrs. Andreas Ueland. The 
Commission is organized into four subcommittees: General Child 
Welfare, Defective Children, Dependent and Neglected Children, De- 
linquent Children. From the standpoint of the criminalist the most 
important objectives of the first subcommittee will be its study of vital 
statistics, school attendance, control of recreation, and crimes against 
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children ; of the second, the feeble-minded and epileptic, regulation of 
marriage, and sterilization; of the third, courts and procedure, illegit- 
imacy, placing-out agencies, institutional homes, abandonment and de- 
sertion. The fourth will concentrate on courts and procedure, cor- 
rectional institutions, moral safeguards and adults contributing to ju- 
venile delinquency. Each committee has planned at least one public 
hearing before the opening of the Legislature. One has already been 
held, at which attention was focused particularly on the treatment of 
illegitimates. 

Considering the incoherence which characterizes the great mass 
of legislation for children in most of our states, the conflicts and am- 
biguities, the dead or obsolescent laws, the amendments upon amend- 
ments, the overlapping of jurisdiction, -etc., the creation of this com- 
mission is to be commended as a notable step in the direction of econ- 
omy and efficiency. Only a few feeble attempts have been made so 
far in the United States to clean house after this fashion. Thus the 
New York State Board of Charities' code of charity legislation, valu- 
able as it was, could only at best be called a compilation. The hand- 
books of laws relating to women and children prepared by private or- 
ganizations for example, in California and Minnesota, and such works 
as Bonsall's Social Laws of Pennsylvania, while of enormous service 
to social workers, lack the authority and precision of a real code. 
Likewise such studies as Capen's Poor Law of Connecticut, or Brigg's 
Social Legislation in Iowa, are primarily historical investigations 
rather than definite guides to administration. So far as I am aware 
we have nothing in this country to compare with, say, the admira- 
ble Code de I'Enfance Annote (Annotated Children's Code) of Bel- 
gium prepared by Picard, Dansaert de Bailliencourt and Oliviers 
three years ago. The Minnesota Commission may not be able to com- 
plete its work in time for discussion and enactment by the next Leg- 
islature, but it is to be hoped that it will receive such enthusiastic 
support that it can produce a code which will not only serve the needs 
of its own state, but also as a model to other states whose needs are 
at least as challenging, if not indeed far more pressing. 

Arthur J. Todd. 



